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officers are all full out for work; and I have found a sheltered
occupation, which delivers me from working parade, first thing
in the morning, and from most of the ceremonials. This is an
extraordinary place for Ceremonies. An average of one posh
visitor a month seems to come here, or to Karachi, and no per-
formance is complete without the presence of the R.A.F. And
India is a country of rifles, so that a parade is a military occasion.
At all times of the year hundreds of us are being rafted down to
the town in Leyland floats, to line streets or honour a cenotaph,
or fire a feu-de-joie. From all these diversions of temper rny little
job as Key-orderly preserves me. In return I get up at reveille
(easy . . .) and unlock the shops by 7 o'clock; and lock them up
again in the dinner time, when work nominally ceases for the
day. But often there is an afternoon shift, and for them again I
open doors; and the rest of the time I have the keys in my con-
trol, and can use the shop and office as a playground. It was a
comfort at Christmas time, when the camp turned very wet.
Normally it is as dry as any camp I have met; but the mess,
when it did break out, finally, was correspondingly worse ... I
think it was worse than Bovington in 192,3, which has hitherto
been my high-level of beastliness. No, upon reflection, it was
not so bad as that.
Christmas day itself I spent in the guardroom, doing another
man's turn. He thought I was doing him a kindness, he being
a buffalo, an animal which likes dampness; I thought he was
doing me a kindness; so the exchange was mutually satisfactory.
The guard were all T.T,, at least on duty, and no person came
near us to bother us. So I think I scored. Guards are a beastly
ordeal, for me. I get in a shaking funk before the mounting, and
find it difficult to give the right salutes with a pop-gun at short
notice, without muddling myself up. Sheer wind, of course, for
actually I know the movements well. But something always
comes to flurry me, when it is a performance with witnesses.
You were no doubt at Clouds Hill. I wish I could have been,
for the day, though I make no doubt that the tenant (if any) has
cleaned it up muchly. But all that has happened since I left Eng-
land makes me pat myself on the back of myself, for my wisdom
in running away. Cranwell would have stood, grumblingly, one
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